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The Library Assistant 


Announcements 


y | 'HE next meeting of the Section will be held at Woodward Road 
Branch of the Barking Libraries on Wednesday, 20th October, 1937; 
at 6.30 p.m. 

Mr. J. G. Brown, F.L.A., of Barking, will read a paper entitled “ At 
your mercy,” and members are invited to inspect the Branch, which has 
only recently been built and will amply repay a visit. 

The best approach is by District Railway to Becontree Station. From 
this, turn right, and take first turning on right. The Library is then a 
short distance along on the right-hand side. 

“she” 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of members of the A.A.L. will 

be held at Chaucer House, on Wednesday, 13th October, at 7 p.m. 


AGENDA 

1. Adoption of revised Rules. 

2. Approve arrangements for election of Officers and Council for the 
year 1938. 

James REvIE, 
Hon. Secretary. 

The revised Rules have been circulated as an inset in this issue of THE 
ASSISTANT. 

“hie” 
ProposeD GREATER Lgnpon Division 

A meeting of members in the City and County of London and the 
Counties of Essex, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey will be held at 
Chaucer House on 13th October, 1937, half an hour before the Special 
General Meeting of the Association, to consider and approve Rules for the 
management of the Greater London Division. Copies of the proposed 
Rules have been despatched to individual libraries situated within the area, 
and a member of each staff has undertaken to bring them to the notice of 
any member desiring to consult them. Copies will also be available at the 
meeting. Members are asked especially to note the changed date of the 
meeting, which was advertised on notices circulated to individual libraries 
to take place a week earlier. 

Nominations, signed by two or more members in the area, are invited 
to fill the offices of Chairman, Honorary Secretary, and Honorary Treasurer, 
and a Committee of ten members, and should be sent to the Provisional 
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Secretary, Mr. S. C. Holliday, Central Library, Mare Street, Hackney, E.8, 
not later than 16th October. Ballot papers will be issued at a later date. 
Members attending the informal meeting of London Officers and Council- 
lors of the Association, held to consider the formation of the Division, 
decided to nominate Mr. F. Seymour Smith (Hornsey) as Chairman, 
Mr. S. C. Holliday (Hackney) as Honorary Secretary, and Mr. H. K. 
Bristow (Ilford) as Honorary Treasurer for the coming year. 
“hie” 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Courses, SuBJECTS, AND FEEs 


The Correspondence Courses comprise ten monthly lessons, consisting 
of a prescribed selection of technical reading, hints and advice on study and 
practical work, and questions or subjects for essays upon which the Tutor 
will write comments or corrections. 

Courses, in all sections, are arranged each season to run from April to 
May of the following year, and from November to December of the follow- 
ing year. The subjects treated, and the respective fees for each section, are 
as set out below: 

Elementary Section—The course covers the whole of the Library 

Association requirements for this section. Fee, £1 13s. 

Intermediate Section.—Part 1, Library Classification. Part 2, Library 
Cataloguing. Total inclusive fee, £2 5s. Either section may, 
however, be taken separately for a fee of £1 6s. 6d. 

Final Section.—Part 1, English Literary History. Fee, £1135. Part 2, 
Bibliography and Book Selection and Historical Bibliography. Fee, 
£235.6d. Part 3, Advance Library Administration, including either 
of the specialized alternatives. Fee, £2 3s. 6d. 

Non-members of the Library Association are charged double fees. 

Students residing in the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland receive 
a supply of exercise note-books and postage wrappers. Overseas 
students are required to supply their own stationery. 


APPLICATIONS 

Students wishing to enter for any Course must obtain an application 
form from, and return it, together with the necessary fee, to Mr. S. W. 
Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. Applica- 
tions must reach the above before 20th March and 2oth October for the April 
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and November courses respectively. AFTER THESE DATES NO APPLICATIONS 
WILL BE CONSIDERED. 

Note.—No student will receive any part of a course until at least ten 
days after the closing dates for application. 

Before entering for a course, students are advised to make themselves 
familiar with the regulations governing the examinations, as printed in the 
Library Association Year Book, as it is neither possible to postpone a course 
nor to have the fee returned in respect of any application made in error. 

Disgruntled correspondence course students have very nearly 
monopolised our correspondence pages in recent months, so we have 
pursuaded Mr. Halliday to undertake a regular feature—Students’ 
Problems—to discuss the difficulties and complaints, and matters of 
general interest to students. His introductory article will be found 
later in this issue. 


Our promised comment on the L.A. Elections is unavoidably held 
over. 


wah ie~ 


ArtHuR Wess: AN APPRECIATION 


It was with very real regret that the Members of the South-Eastern 
Division of the Association of Assistant Librarians, particularly the older 
members of it who had worked longest with him, learned of the death, 
following a long and trying illness, of Arthur Webb, Sub-Librarian of 
Brighton Public Library. 

He served the South-Eastern Division well and truly for over twenty- 
five years, first as the Honorary Secretary of the old South Coast Division, 
which office he laid down to join the Army in 1915, resuming it again 
upon his demobilization in 1919. Afterwards he became its Chairman, 
and again, following its reconstruction in 1924, he became first Chairman 
of the newly-formed South-Eastern Division. In 1928 he was elected 
to the highest position in the A.A.L., to that of its Presidency. 

He was an excellent speaker, and could always be relied upon to keep 
a discussion alive, and fearlessly to cross swords with opponents should 
occasion demand it. He contributed a number of very valuable papers 
to the meetings of the South-Eastern Division. 

He was a friendly and likeable colleague, and one whose passing, at 
the early age of fifty, is deeply regretted by the friends who knew him 
best. E. G. 
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Books and Films’ 


W. J. MURISON 


MIGHT begin well by defining my subject : “ books ” I have taken to 
Je the printed word as “ an aid to thinking.” * “‘ Literature, that 

is, prose, poetry, and drama in book form, offers us representations of 
life, made entirely by means of words.” * ‘“ Films” are the motion pictures, 
that is, representation of life made by means of pictures, sometimes moving, 
sometimes still, sometimes silent, and sometimes aided by the imagery of 
sound. In writing this paper, I have always borne in mind the thought 
that most of us know more of books than we do of films. The latter, there- 
fore, have come to the foreground, and shall occupy most of your time. 

There is no need to describe the get-up of a book and all its travels from 
the time it leaves the author’s hands till it reaches the public. It may be 
useful, however, to describe the rise of a film from its beginnings to the 
moment when it reaches its audience, and to enumerate the various types 
of films. 

The film resolves itself into many groups, but the main classes are the 
abstract, the documentary, the epic, the historical, the cartoon, and fiction ; 
the terms are self-explanatory, so I shall go on with the description of the 
creation of a film. A film is the work of many minds and hands, and this 
is one of its differences from a book. It may be argued, of course, that the 
author is not alone responsible for his book, that the printers, binders, and 
publishers are all concerned with it, and that they add something to it; 
they give it its physical form, the beautiful bindings, perhaps, or the neat 
type. But as we go on, I hope to show that the contributions of the 
producer, the actor, the director, and the camera are so much more import- 
ant. 

Immediately the author gives the script of his story—we shall take a 
straightforward story as our example—it is cut up, sometimes whole groups 
of characters and story-tangents are eliminated to bring the work within 
the time-limits of a single motion picture, and yet an impression still must 
be given of preserving intact the original. An example of this is Dickens’ 

1 Paper given to the East of Scotland Branch of the Library Association, 
17th February, 1937- 

2 Gibbon, Edward, “Autobiography.” 
® Arnheim, Rudolf, “ Film.” 
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A Tale of two cities, which was abridged for filming. “ Adapting a classic, 
such as A Tale of two cities, involves careful elimination of incidents and 
characters not involved in the main line of the story. The problem is to 
get a straight, strong shaft of story from all the branching and tangling plot 
complications of which the older writers were too fond. The screen play 
must entertain people who have not read the book. On the other hand, 
the screen dramatist, usually described as the scenarist, “ treads on dangerous 
ground when he attempts to manipulate the classics for the good of the screen 
story. He knows, or soon learns, that with each omission and each 
deviation from the original he invites the indignant protests of lovers of 
the classics. He is called a desecrator and his work a butchery if the 
familiar story is altered.” + 

In a good adaptation, sequences may be rearranged, situations may 
be changed so that the interest of the spectators is drawn to some vital point 
in the scene, but the main characters and the story-thread without serious 
deviation must be retained. When a man has the space of a novel to 
describe the peculiarities of his characters, he can, without thought of time 
or place, arrange plots which could not possibly be interpreted in the films 
with its time and space limits. The adaptor should then be careful in the 
arrangement of his characters so that they arrive at the climax suggested by 
the original author, so that the story is dramatically interesting and so that 
the author’s characters arrive at their appointed end in the most dramatic, 
direct, and comprehensive film form. When one reads some criticisms of 
films saying, “ this book should never have been made into a film, it isn’t 
a film story,” that is no reflection on the original author. If a man is 
cinema-minded enough and is well versed in the subject, there is nothing 
that is not adaptable.* 

So far, we have only the adaptation of the book for film purposes. It 
must be dramatized, if necessary; the director and the actors must see it, 
and they usually have some changes to make. Especially when the author 
and the director are both brilliant artists, does the clash between their 
personalities appear : the director must change the author’s work. Arnheim, 
in his book Film, says that if he is to feel responsible for the film, the 
director is bound to override the author. The author has written, the 


1 Arnheim, Rudolf, “ Film.” 
2 Lipscomb, W. B., “ Teacher's manual to‘ A Tale of two cities.’” 


* Saville, Victor, in the “ Cinema quarterly,” Summer 1933. 
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director has reshaped, and the star has modified the text, but it is still a book 
full of typewritten pages. Now, in spite of the addition of sound to the 
film in 1930, the true appeal of the “ pictures ” is still in its pictures.2 The 
great gap between the typewritten sheets and the camera must be bridged. 

This is the function of the artist who sketches out from the scenario, 
that is, the typewritten book, pictures of the scenes as they are to appear 
on the screen. This done, the scenes are built, the actors play their parts, 
and the whole show is recorded by the camera. 

To digress for a moment, the choice of actors must be a most difficult 
duty in the film production of a book, because of the modern “ starring ” 
system. George Arliss is a fine actor, but he has been so much “ starred ” 
that he now protrudes from the study of character he portrays. It is George 
Arliss most people see, not Wellington, Disraeli, or Richelieu. The same 
applies to most actors and actresses to-day. If you give the matter a 
thought, I feel sure that you will admit that, in the majority of the films you 
see, the identity of the actor does not leave him. 

There are the exceptions, of course : men and women who throw them- 
selves completely into the character and are submerged in its identity. 
Charles Laughton’s “ Henry the Eighth ” cannot be identified with Javert, of 
Les Misérables. And there are men who do not lose anything by being 
themselves : Chaplin is one of this type. But when the book being filmed 
isa classic, the hero is an accepted figure, and everyone knows his appear- 
ance, and this stereotyping of characters is most dangerous. It spoils the 
pleasure which is expected when we are about to meet an old acquaintance. 

To return, the camera is an important factor : if the film is photographed 
badly, no amount of direction and acting can make it any easier for the 
spectator to understand the story. 

It will be seen now, perhaps, that the original author of the text has not 
the important place he has when his work was issued as a book. All these 
Middlemen have given some of their art to its finish. 

Let us suppose we have completed the film of a book. What benefits 
have we gained in this change? Or—have we spoiled the book ? 

In the case of the adaptation of pre-war novels, the author is at a dis- 
advantage ; his work was never intended to be filmed ; his pictorial sense 
cannot be as good as that of a man brought up in an age of films. 


1 Gordon, Jan and Cora, “ Stardust in Hollywood.” 
2 Rotha, Paul, in the “ Studio,’ September 1936. 
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“ When we were very young we had our rag picture-books, our illus. 
trated primers with big type, and our bedtime stories. 

“* That is just as previous generations had, but we had something extra; 
we had the Saturday matinée and the films in which it seemed to rain 
incessantly and which we cheered wildly at the local picture palace. These 
opened for us a new door to the world of adventure and make-believe. || 
was much better fun to watch these films than to struggle with the hyphen. 
ated words in a book, no matter how interesting the book story may have 
been.” Again, most of the books given to us at the infant and elementary 
schools were concerned with unreal characters, witches, elves, gnomes, and 
so forth, but here in the film we found real living people. Thus it came 
about that our juvenile appetite for fiction was satisfied to a considerable 
extent by what we saw on the screen. And, unknown to us, this same screen 
interest was quickening our visual faculty and heightening our pictorial 
sense.* 

It may be said that the theatre heightened it, long before the idea of the 
cinema was conceived ; but, unlike the theatre, the cinema is “ physically 
free,” and it can disintegrate a scene to give an almost universal orientation 
of viewpoint. Dallas Bower, in his book, Plan for cinema, says: “ Its 
physical freedom is its salient characteristic; the capacity to present a 
raging storm at sea and a sedate drawing-room with equal realistic dexterity 
and in continuous sequence without interval. Thus does it approach nearer 
to the world of dream ”—‘“ a substitute for dreams,”* as one author 
described it—“ than any medium known hitherto.” Unlike the literature 
of books, cinematic literature is materially visual. We can in our mind be 
transported instantly from one place to another, cognizance of it depending 
on our imagination. “ In the cinema, however, our imagination is helped 
by a transportation actually visible to us. | The film is a replica of a series of 
events that have been real and are now appearing in a continuity which holds 
us because of its smoothness.” * 

So it is, then, that we of this age have better visual sense than the people 
of the last generation ; so it is that the novelists of the last generation did 
not have the same faculty of writing to a public looking for pictures. I do 
not say, of course, that all the older writers are totally unsuitable for the 


1 Nairne, Campbell, in the “ Cinema quarterly,” Spring 1935. 
2 Hofmannsthal, Hugo von, in the “‘ London mercury,” December 192}. 


® Bower, Dallas, “ Plan for cinema.” 
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cinema: Shakespeare and Dickens have made good film material. Hardy’s 
works, too, lend themselves admirably to the producer. 

This greater desire for the visual properties of the characters and settings 
must be affecting the younger novelists of to-day: they are writing with the 
hope that some day their novel may be filmed, and as time goes on and the 
film becomes more popular, the author will give more of his time to the 
visible. 

So much, then, for the visible; but novelists have written and will 
always write about thoughts and emotions. Are the sounds and images 
of a film capable of the rich expression of anovel? If an artist has the good 
fortune to be faced with the choice of a film or novel for his expression, what 
is to be his preference? To-day the high cost of film production would 
probably decide for him; but let us suppose his resources are unlimited. 

Could a film bear the strain put on a novel? In the first place, there is 
the physical inability of the spectator to remain with fully receptive faculties 
for more than two hours, that is, a normal film performance ; there is the 
momentariness of the film which makes it essential for the spectator to 
comprehend immediately the significance of the image before him. Witha 
book, the reader can lay it down whenever he chooses and read again later. 
Of course, if the book is from a public library, it bears some resemblance 
to a film; there is a time limit. Usually, however, there is time for him, 
if he does not grasp a sentence at first sight, to go back and re-read it till the 
meaning is clear. In the film, then, the meaning must be conveyed quickly 
and clearly, for few people have the time or inclination to view a film over 
and over again. 

As for the expression of thought in the cinema, the same methods would 
seem usable as are in the theatre, but this is actually not possible without 
creating an atmosphere of unreality and melodrama. One effort was made, 
in Eugene O’Neill’s play, “‘ Strange interlude,” to make the characters speak 
their thoughts, but the result was too strained and forced. 

Man Ray, the famous still photographer, said recently that “‘ any form 
of art that tends to greater faithfulness of reproduction, confusion with 
reality, is an inferior art. This is the tendency of the cinema” ; and it is 
therefore, in Ray’s eyes, “ inferior to the theatre, painting, or literature from 
this point of view.” + 

Two things the novel can do and the cinema cannot: the novel can 
describe slow processes, becomings and fadings ; but the film is interested 

1 Ray, Man, in “ Film art,” Spring 1936. 
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in results. The things which make a novel are presented before you; 
more often than not the main factors of a film are, so to speak, “‘ Off-stage.” 
If films have a melodramatic tinge, if there is, for instance; a tendency to 
murder and sensation, this is not necessarily a fault of the director or the 
producer, but a fault of the cinema as a medium, which must, by its very 
nature, produce more immediate and striking effects than those in literature, 
and which is denied the leisurely unfolding of a plot which the novel has. 
Talking of startling effects, I suggest that never in a book can the shock be 
so sudden nor so abrupt as in a film, because we must, when reading, resolve 
the thought into vision for ourselves ; in a film the image is flashed before 
our eyes complete ; there is no need to build up the picture ; there it is, in 
all its starkness. 

The picture in the film, too, will usually, if not always, be more complete 
than that in the mind’s eye. This is demonstrated by the fact that, if a book 
is illustrated, some of the scenes or characters are completely portrayed, -but 
in others which we have created for ourselves, only the central figures 
appear. If you think of Charles the First, you see his picture clearly, but 
think of George the Third and the picture is vague. It is not for the lack 
of material describing the latter nor the abundance of description of Charles ; 
it is because you have so often seen illustrations of the one and seldom of 
the other. 

The completeness of the picture in the cinema can be a disadvantage ; 
it is the cause of anachronisms and other mistakes in films. In books, the 
relevant detail is described, and we supply the rest of the picture ourselves. 
The author can avoid any chance of error by omitting detail of which he is 
doubtful, but the film picture must have its background ready-made in its 
entirety. Very great care is expended on the backgrounds, for anything 
that is prominent in a picture must be essential to it. If essentials and super- 
fluities are mixed, the spectator does not know which is which. This is a 
difficult task for visual images to fulfil alone. In the film, it is impossible to 
select the essentials and leave as background an unnatural vacuum. The 
difficulties in creating a complete picture should now be obvious. 

It may be this presentation of the complete image which is responsible 
for the wide appeal of the film: little strain is put on the intellect. It was 
said recently, in fact, that, in a normal film, the mental age required was ten 
years. 

In linking the film with literature, Herbert Read wrote : “ Those people 
who deny that there can be any connexion between the scenario and literature 
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seem to me to have a wrong conception, not so much of the film as of 
literature.. Literature they seem to regard as something polite and 
academic, in other words, as something god-forsaken and superannuated, 
compounded of correct grammar and high-sounding ciceronian phrases. 
Such a conception reveals the feebleness of their sensibility. If you asked 
me [that is, Herbert Read] to give you the most distinctive quality of good 
writing, I would give it you in this one word: Visuat. Reduce the art 
of writing to its fundamentals and you come to this single aim: to convey 
images by means of words. But to convey images. To make the mind see. 
To project on to that inner screen of the brain a moving picture of objects 
and events, events and objects moving towards a balance and reconciliation 
of a more than usual state of emotion with more than usual order. That 
is a definition of good literature. It is also a definition of the ideal film.” + 

And to quote Paul Rotha: “ We have always been delighted with 
stories of astounding inventions, fantastically-designed submarines, in- 
credible flying ships, just as we have been fascinated by the countless... 
wonders . . . crammed into the marvellous pages of Jules Verne, H. G. 
Wells, Conan Doyle, and Herbert Strang. Alas, such crazy flights of our 
fancy had perforce to remain dreams, incapable of taking actual form. 
The ingenious ideas of such entertaining writers were confined between 
the covers of our books, expanding into realization in the boundless, but 
unsatisfying realms of our imagination. 

“ No longer do we receive any [great] thrill in reading about these things. 
Instead we marvel at still more extraordinary ideas as they take form in the 
dark interior of a cinema.” ? 

Words evidently are losing their efficacy. If this is so, then books too 
must become less efficacious. 

If these points are conceded even partially, there can be little doubt 
that we are on the way to an extensive revolution in education methods. 
The present system with books will be supported, if not supplanted, by the 
cinema as a principal medium of expression for the teachers of both young 
and adult. Interchange of systems and units between foreign countries 
could be made, just as international loans of books and international broad- 
casts are ; such co-operation would have diplomatic benefits, would achieve 
a much higher standard of culture and would establish a better understanding 


1 Read, Herbert, in the “ Cinema quarterly,” Summer 1933. 


2 Rotha, Paul, “ Celluloid.” 
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of national outlooks and characteristics. If an international language is 
possible, it is through the cinema and broadcasting more than by books 
that such could be effected. 

(To be continued) 
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Valuations 
STANLEY HOLLIDAY 


H a total of seventy-five publications for review, it is mani- 

\ : | festly impossible that all should receive mention in a single article. 

However, rather than reserve for criticism a few outstanding 

items, I will try to give brief references to as many as.space will allow, for I 

am no Walter Winchell to dispose of them all in seventy-five explosive 
sentences. 

First place is taken by the annual reports of five large services, to wit, 
Coventry, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Toronto. So far as figures 
reveal the use or purpose of libraries, Leeds and Toronto record slight 
decreases in issue, but this is probably seasonable flux, not symptomatic. 
Liverpool, on the other hand, has gone over the 7,000,000 mark, and Man- 
chester is creeping up to 5,000,000. Coventry’s report is a nice exercise in 
the art of duplication, and its terse phraseology is a model to be studied. 
Manchester's proposed reorganization, whereby it is intended to close five 
old buildings and erect two modern branches to serve in their stead, will 
be watched by those who find pleasure in the economies to be derived from 
the application of scientific planning. If the proposals materialize, further 
information will add to the meagre data we have on this subject, and may 
give point to the frothy academic in the text-books. Liverpool’s report 
contains exemplification of the maxim that success attracts success, for the 
library’s continued development appears to have secured for it the practical 
interest of all local men concerned with the activities of mind. 

Burnley and Nottingham, two libraries which fall into the “ something- 
less-than-a-million issues” group, offer reports which are typographically 
uninteresting but worthy of study. In both places measures have been, 
or are being, taken to combat fallings off in use over the past few years. 
It should be realized that where decreases are registered nowadays, the fault 
may generally be tracked down to legacies of the past in the shape of inade- 
quate buildings or in the depletion of stock caused by zealous and systematic 
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weeding. A reduced stock fund has caused some difficulties at Burnley, 
while the sledge-hammer and paint-brush have been in evidence at Notting- 
jam’s district libraries, each of which in turn is receiving attention. 

Public libraries in Dagenham is easily the best produced of the thirty- 
one annual reports I have in hand, and its text has the literary if controversial 
favour we have come to expect. To my mind, however, the text is over- 
shadowed by the illustrations of the new Becontree branch library, which 
deserve the closest attention from librarians anywhere in the world. There 
area host of features demanding minute scrutiny, and it is indeed satisfactory 
to note the low cost (£5,200) for which 3,000 square feet of space was ob- 
tained. The dominating idea is the single room, partitioned off but cen- 
trally administered. The site has favoured magnificent natural lighting. 

The medium-sized libraries have an unconquerable urge to expand. 
Fulham hopes for a new branch, and Hornsey for a new central library, 
while Norwich, St. Marylebone, and Watford have either been promised or 
are building new premises. Every one of these reports an increase, despite 
unvarying plaints about accommodation. As an aside, one feature not 
without its humour emerges from the year’s reports considered as a whole. 
That is the new key-note, the bright shelves fetish. Two or three years 
ago, when a temporary decline in issues was everywhere general, the 
menace of the twopenny libraries was the theme song, and in the course of 
the profound research that this supposedly baneful influence engendered, 
some never-to-be-forgotten genius made the astounding discovery that the 
public prefers clean books. (All this, of course, was rather like the British 
Association and the six pips on a dice.) And now clean books are the vogue. 
The memory of the “ menace” and a vague rumour that money is cheap 
have worked wonders, and any librarian who fails to mention them may be 
written off straightway as a trotskyist wrecker. Such is the power of 
fashion. 

It is on the smaller libraries that a good deal of the prestige of this 
profession depends, and it might reasonably be thought that insufficient 
attention is given here to the less spectacular systems where slog and grind 
are the order of the day—every day. The truth is that little is received 
from these libraries (probably because nothing is issued owing to expense), 
but what is sent out always reveals equal cognizance of progress with long- 
pocketed libraries. At Tunbridge Wells, for example, where the loss of 
three inexpensive reference books seems to be a decidedly serious matter, 
meagre funds and “ dullness and inconvenience of premises” have in no 
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wise blasted the growth of that ubiquitous forward spirit which Colon" 
Newcombe might have added as a sixth to his recent list of epoch-making Euro} 
library developments in the British Isles. Yet I would ask Tunbridge Wels infor 
to reconsider the value of its annual stock-taking, unless the necessity j a 
imposed. Heaven knows, not even the largest systems have time to spare _ 
and I can only express my opinion that stock-taking, like pasting boos" 
labels, buying large quantities of newspapers, and humouring amiabk§“““ 
idiots in reference libraries, is nothing but a gross waste of time. Hyd, lishec 
Rhyl, and Yeovil give further proof that where the substance is small the" 
flesh is by no means weak. The modern spirit is rampant at Rhyl. Wickes?" 
have gone out, arm-chairs and flowers have come in, floor duty is not un-§" § 
known—and issues are soaring. favo 
The accumulated booklists of monthly and quarterly type are familiz 
friends with the exception of those from Rotherham and Beverley, which TI 
are new to me. The Beverley production is merely a folder bookmark 
with a brief tally of additions enclosed, but probably represents a deal of 
dour canvassing of advertisers, and a successful attempt to get beyond the 
limitations of budget. The two lists from Rotherham are clean jobs, | 





which reveal a due appreciation of what is recent in literature. 

Points from five of the regular publications call for mention. Th} | 
second quarter’s bulletin from Southport contains a reprint of Mr. Steven. “ 
son’s wireless talk earlier in the year, a popular account of public libran hav 
work that may well have changed some misconceptions. Finchley’s lates” 
monthly folder bulletin incorporates a reserve card, and is remarkable for th: o 
assignation of six decimal places to Eastman’s “ Enjoyment of laughter.’ 
The written contents of “‘ Books for all” from Middlesex County reached: “ 
really high level in the July number. There are one or two flashes of quie = 
humour, and a propagandist of the first order has sweetened the subject of 
physical training. I commend the issue for reading even to the sourest off © 
cataloguers. The exterior appearance of The Hyde Bookman has recently) 
been improved, and its interior for July is dignified by two good portraits th 
of literary luncheoners. It appears strange to me that the printer, who “ 
evidently has a fair range of founts, should have chosen the most reedy- b 
looking for the main text. A little more attention from him, and Th§ “ 
Bookman will be on Park Avenue. The Coventry Bookshelf completes the 
five, and I always linger over this last. I have not yet put The Bookshelf§ ™ 
down without learning something more about books and their contents. . 

Three more of the promised bibliographies have been received from the Ni 
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olond County Libraries Section of the Library Association: on Post-War 
nakingfEM™OPEs Agriculture, and Electrical Engineering. One hopes that 
Waginformation will soon be available as to their reception by readers. It 
sity vould be easy but unwise to forecast glowing success for this most am- 
span fbitious attempt at co-operative bulletins. We must wait for circulation 
boot igures: The advent of the counties’ co-operative bulletins has not deterred 
niabl Herefordshire from individual effort. “ Farm and gardening” (embel- 
Hyd lished with a Leighton woodcut) and “ Arts and crafts” are issued to 
II the encourage use of the headquarters postal service. Consideration of some 
icker particulars which accompanied the lists convinced me that rare labour 
t unc 198 Gone to their production, while their value is remarkable for their very 
favourable cost. 












“hie” 





miliar 
{The County Scene 
al of E. J. CARNELL 


d 
oe 'HIS year the County Libraries Section has erected a landmark in 


library (not merely county library) history. The Section has begun 
Th a monthly series of Readers’ guides to the best books on various 
subjects. Religion, Post-War Europe, Agriculture, Electrical Engineering 
rang "ave already been published, and as sales have far exceeded the necessary 
ates Minimum, there is little doubt that the series will be carried on beyond the 
+ the 92m Or so of the initial plan. 

er'| The book selection for these lists is a co-operative effort by a group of 
edi tte more enterprising counties, each taking the initiative with one or more 
lists. Each list is checked by other counties and by an expert in the subject. 
t offf Lhe entries are of the brief author-title-date type, and the headings of those 
+ off © hand at the moment are alphabetically arranged. All the books listed 
ntlyg 2 be borrowed through the usual machinery, but, generally speaking, 
ait “€ appearance of a book in a Reader’s guide should justify its addition to 
tho Stock. Bought in quantity, the cost of each copy is less than a penny. 
dy. Except for the one or two lists which deal with rural industries, the series is 
Ti, ‘qually useful in municipal and county libraries. 

they This is certainly one of the most useful pieces of work ever produced 
belf under the auspices of the Library Association, and possibly the most signi- 
_ ff ficant and far-reaching in its effects. With cheap and efficient lists of this 
‘he Kind available from a central source, is there any reason why individual 
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libraries should spend any more time, energy, and money upon the pro. 
duction of their own subject lists? To go further, is there any sufficien, 
reason why all book lists of all types should not be centralized? Both the 
Readers’ guides and Recommended books are capable of being improved, and 
between the two there is a considerable gap—the brief, topical, or very 
specific list. But improvements which can be made and gaps which can be 
filled by individual librarians can be effected at least as well and much more 
cheaply by co-operative effort. Recommended books and the Reader; 
guides are the indices to the best books of our time. There is just one real 
reason why they cannot yet be in the hands of every member of the reading 
public—namely, that every library does not offer its readers the best books 
of each month or in each subject. The solution to that fundamental 
weakness in the public library service is not Regional Bureaux, but the 
establishment of larger book-purchasing units. 


Annual Reports 


The dozen county library annual reports before me include some which 
provide the material for as many articles, and some which are as boring 
to read as, no doubt, they were to produce. Only one of them makes one 
hesitate to say that the future lies with the big battalions. 

The record of a year’s work in Derbyshire, Kent, and Lancashire shows 
a solidity and breadth of achievement which is a challenge both to the critics 
of, and the laggards amongst, county libraries. It is to be hoped that a copy 
of each of these three reports has been sent to Mr. O’Leary. The first page 
of the Kent Report relates that during the year 38 additional members were 
appointed to the staff, 93,360 books were added to stock, and issues increased 
by 845,963. This is a staggering rate of progress. Nor is Kent unique in 
the size of its system. Lancashire’s figures for both stock and issues (over 
3 million) are even more massive. Size, of course, is not necessarily 
synonymous with strength. The really important thing about both these 
libraries is not their millions of issues, but their organization, their immense 
resources, and their extension work. Notes on these will be given in later 
articles, 

Kent, with a stock of 306,261, has withdrawn 25,539 books, and Lanca- 
shire, stock 334,734, has withdrawn 32,390. On the other hand, Devon 
withdrew only 3,755 out of a stock of 156,120. So long as fiction com- 
prises half the stock of county libraries (and in most cases the proportion is 


much higher), withdrawals totalling less than 10 per cent. of the stock are 
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ludicrously inadequate, unless for some reason an abnormal proportion of 
the stock has been purchased within the last three years. 

New branches are the main source of soaring issues and that increase 
in the proportion of more serious reading which is a welcome tendency 
of the past year or two in county libraries. The past year shows a wide- 
spread sagging in the use made of the ordinary centres. This is not remark- 
able, since few counties have done anything to develop their centres, as 
such, since they were established. There are two significant exceptions to 
this—Derbyshire and Herefordshire. Derbyshire is the only county the 
organization of which allows for the development of rural as well as urban 
areas. Its statistics show a definite increase in the use made of its regionally- 
served centres. Last year Herefordshire reported a decline in the popularity 
of its library. Instead of specious excuses such as two Easters, and one 
recorded issue indicating many actual ones, and a delay in the delivery of 
the van, and similar examples before me, Herefordshire set out to investigate, 
expose, and remedy the real causes of the trouble. As a result, it records 
this year a record in the use made of the library. 

A private vow that the greater part of this space should not be taken up 
with groans, sneers, tears, nor ecstasies over printing was nearly broken at 
the sight of the outsize reproduction of a ridiculous coat of arms which 
defaces the cover of one report and the four different types which two 
counties have allowed their jobbing printers the joy of using. At least 
there is the Herefordshire cover, clear, modern, balanced, to show that 
Tue Lisrary Assistant has not campaigned all in vain. 


Our Library 


The Public library and the adolescent. By Eric Leyland. (Grafton, 
10s. 6d.) 


~ N intermediate department is a very necessary section of public 
library work. In time, however, these departments will become 


almost as usual as, and are certainly as necessary as, newsrooms 

and reference libraries, and the two departments between which they stand 

midway.” So wrote Mr. Austing in Zhe Librarian thirteen years ago. 

Alas ! his prophecy has not yet come to pass, but the appearance of this 

book is an encouraging sign to those of us who wish to see the gap between 
Adult and Children’s libraries effectively bridged. 
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Mr. Leyland has uttered a plea for adolescent provision which, even 
though he is inclined to be a little naive at times, deserves our thoughtful 
consideration. Who shall deny the force of the general arguments here 
put forward? Mr. Roebuck, in an interesting foreword, blames financial 
stress for neglect in the past, but seems hopeful of the future : he has shown 
at Walthamstow that results can be achieved in the face of opposition. 

When the author turns from theory to practice, one notices a few 
inconsistencies. For example, he stresses the importance of unobtrusiveness 
and a non-patronizing attitude when dealing with adolescents, but his 
pamphlet explaining the classification and shelf arrangement hardly fulfils 
these conditions. It is couched in the second person, presumably to avoid 
formality, but actually giving a most infuriating impression of “ talking 
down.” This sort of thing: “ Although there can be ten subdivisions to 
each division on the lists, you would not be interested in them all, and we do 
not therefore include books on all of them. When you become a borrower 
in the Adult Lending Library, however, you will find books on all these sub- 
divisions on the shelves.” As this pamphlet is intended to follow oral 
tuition, it seems rather unnecessary to harp on the fact that the young reader 
is being specially docketed and restricted—indeed, this should not be done 
at all. A simplified version of Dewey follows, and there are chapters on 
Book Selection, Cataloguing, Talks, Lectures and Pamphlets, Exhibitions 
and Displays, and other matters. It is a pity that a few more practical 
examples were not added. 

The second half of the book is occupied by a list of “‘ Some Books 
suitable for inclusion in an Adolescent Section,” arranged under broad sub- 
ject headings, with an index to the subjects appended. Roget would have 
been sorry to hear that his Thesaurus is not regarded as among “ standard 
works that are obvious selections ” (which Mr. Leyland says he has omitted). 
Mr. McColvin’s How to find out and How to use books would have enhanced 
the reference section. One or two other notable omissions are Lord Wake- 
field’s On leaving school, surely a classic among books on careers; Tarka 
the otter, and, from the literature section, Rickett’s History. 

The book has the bright binding appropriate to its subject, and one’s 
only grumble is at the price, which will probably prevent its reaching the 
wide audience which it deserves. 

S. W. A. 
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Students’ Problems: I 
D. H. HALLIDAY 


T a time when all is not well with professional education, a section 
of Tue Lisrary Assistant devoted to the interests of students 
can do much to resolve our grievances if not our difficulties. 

Supported by students themselves, it should impart renewed vigour to our 
aims. In introduction, I shall try to describe the need which exists and 
what the feature may hope to accomplish. 

When I say that all is not well with professional education, I do not imply 
that our system of education has faltered or that it is radically unsound. 
On the contrary, the older colleagues who assure us that library education 
has progressed apace during recent years have every reason, including the 
bitterness of experience, for their opinion. It is because the advance has 
been so rapid that discontent is rife. ‘The added importance attached to 
examinations throws into relief the hardships which remain—caused mainly 
by the appalling difference between conditions of training in progressive 
libraries and those which lag behind. To-day, failure to pass the examina- 
tions is an insurmountable barrier to progress in the career of librarianship, 
and it is natural that those who find their ambitions thus balked feel a strong 
sense of grievance. 

Unfortunately, a sense of grievance alone achieves nothing. It is apt to 
be misdirected, and may even prove a hindrance to efforts which are being 
made to alleviate the bad conditions. Most certainly this is happening in 
library education to-day. The primary purpose of this feature will be to 
facilitate the pooling of experiences and the exchange of views on educa- 
tional matters. Such free discussion—on examinations, the syllabus, 
correspondence courses, and other topics—should assist in directing our 
policy on constructive lines. It can at least promote better relations— 
through better understanding of mutual difficulties—between the in- 
stigators and “‘ victims ” of professional education. 

In other directions, too, these pages can perform useful service. Every 
tutor knows only too well that each subject abounds in popular mis- 
conceptions which recur again and again in paper after paper. (Has any- 
one suggested that tutors are not as other men? This dreary reiteration is 
one of the reasons !) Such misconceptions are sometimes due to ambiguous 
or insufficient treatment in the text-books, but are more often the result of 
students removing statements or ideas from their context and giving them 
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undue emphasis or meaning. These misconceptions are often sufficiently 
serious to invite failure in examinations, being frequently the subject of 
examination questions—not, as might be imagined, because the examiners 
bear an unnatural grudge and delight in “ catching one out,” but rather for 
the quite legitimate reason that the examinations deal with library work and 
not the unthinking memorization of text-book edicts. It would be of great 
service if such fallacies which continually crop up in marking and have to 
be corrected repeatedly for individuals, were recorded and explained for 
the benefit of a wider group. With the co-operation of tutors, it is hoped 
to print a series of notes on such points which are the bane of our educa- 
tional system, with every hope of easing the path of students. 

The greatest obstacle impeding library education, however, is the inability 
of students to take full advantage of the correspondence method of tuition, 
which a great many must perforce rely upon. Frankly, the standard of 
work in the A.A.L. Courses is disappointingly low. Whether through lack 
of effort or some more deeply rooted handicap, the majority of pupils 
scarcely gain a fraction of the benefit which this form of guidance can give. 
They prove themselves incapable of private study—incapable of doing even 
what they are expressly advised to do unless this is enforced by some 
stronger means than the written word. It is a dismal but incontrovertible 
conclusion that at present the energy and time expended by students and 
tutors is often entirely wasted. Many despair of improving the standard, 
but it reflects so adversely on the educational level of library assistants that it 
must be too bad to be true. Surely some form of guidance in the methods 
of private study will improve matters. 

Tutors, in addition to having their own ideas of how their subjects should 
best be studied, are continually coming across errors which reveal the 
mistaken methods of their authors and the misleading and harmful con- 
sequences. As an experiment, suggestions on these matters will be in- 
cluded with the corrective notes mentioned above. 

As I see it, then, the feature will include the following types of material : 

(1) Open discussion on general educational topics and developments. 

(2) Elucidation of ambiguities arising out of the study of the various 

subjects. 

(3) Hints on the technique of study by means of correspondence courses. 
Together with : 

(4) Comments on examination papers. 


I am happy to have promises of co-operation from many tutors, and 
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] now appeal for contributions from students and all interested in pro- 
fessional education. It is on the interest of students themselves that the 
success of the effort depends, and, as recent events seem to denote a renewed 
enthusiasm throughout the A.A.L., I trust that this opportunity for free 
discussion and mutual assistance will receive active support. 

Contributions (which should, if possible, be in paragraph form) or 
comments should be sent to Mr. D. H. Halliday, F.L.A., Public Library, 
Scarborough. 

Since writing the above, I see from the September issue that critics of 
the A.A.L. Courses are still rampant. I hope that the issues raised will be 
challenged in the correspondence pages, but, failing this, the reflections on 
the system can usefully be considered, and I hope effaced, in further instal- 
ments of this feature. 

One point, however, demands immediate explanation for the benefit 
of Classification students, among whom it is likely to promote a wrong 
impression. I refer to the further mention of The Organization of knowledge 
in libraries, by Bliss, implying that it is a classification text-book. I am 
aware that it is listed in the L.A. Year-book, but I am very sure of my opinion 
when I say that it is not a text-book, but a scholarly work suitable only for 
advanced students. It is entirely unsuitable for the student approaching 
the subject. I insist that my own pupils do not study the book until the 
course is completed; even then, only a minority are ready for it. To 
the immature student it is dangerously misleading, and one would be well 
advised to postpone reading this most difficult of all books on librarianship 
until after passing the examination. 


ase” 
Correspondence 
Pusiic Lisrary, 
Biyt, 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Tue Eprror, 5th August, 1937. 
Tue Lrprary AssISTANT. 

Dear Sir,— 


Having overestimated your correspondent, Mr. Huddy, I am now 
driven to labour what I thought to be the obvious, and to explain the purpose 
of my reply to his letter. 

That it was in no sense a personal defence must have been obvious to 
the majority of your readers. Since Mr. Huddy had mentioned no names 
and issued no challenge, there was nothing for me to defend, publicly. 
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It was the method of the attack and not the details of it, to which I objected, 
and, by entering the discussion, I sought to restore any damage Mr. Huddy’s 
complaints may have done to the reputation of the courses by showing 
how belated, misdirected, and ungracious were those complaints. 

In face of his further remarks, I am satisfied to allow my previous 
exposure of his method to stand without elaboration. 

On one point I should like to offer a comment. His reference to the 
methods of the established correspondence colleges implies a complete 
ignorance on the part of A.A.L. officials as to the existence of such institu. 
tions. Cannot Mr. Huddy realize that the refinements possessed by them 
are the result of large-scale commercial operations impossible for the 
A.A.L.? That we who are responsible for the A.A.L. courses, organizers 
and tutors alike, are amateurs, working for little more than our expenses, 
our purpose being one of mutual assistance in a mutual cause is frequently 
forgotten by contributors to this question. We may be poor, but we're 
not pixylated ; we have ideas as well as ideals ; but if ever the time comes 
for the present ideal of mutual help to be replaced by the idea of Big 
Business, Mr. Huddy’s successors are likely to find the demands of both 
organizers and tutors enormously increased, without, perhaps, any corre- 
sponding increase in value for money. 

I am, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. D. Reynoxps. 


Woopeate Brancu Lisrary, 


LEICESTER. 
Tue Epiror, 9th August, 1937. 
Tue Liprary ASSISTANT. 
Dear Sir,— 


At the present time the N.A.L.G.O., as the result of a Conference 
resolution passed at Margate, is conducting an enquiry into the salaries 
and conditions of service existing in local government throughout the 
country. 

So long as the Public Library service remains a unit in the local govern- 
ment structure, the findings of such an enquiry, and any subsequent 
recommendations made by N.A.L.G.O., are of the deepest coricern to the 
profession as a whole. The progress of this enquiry should be closely 
watched, but the standards set down by the A.A.L., in the report on the 
hours, salaries, training, and conditions of service in British Municipal 
Libraries, 1931, should not be in any way undermined. 

More positively, surely here is a golden opportunity for striving for 
the national acceptance of the recommendations laid down in the A.A.L. 
report. Yours faithfully, 


Lione. M. Coveney. 
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CARNEGIE LipRARy, 
Herne Hitt Roap, 
Tue Epiror, Lonpon, S.E.24. 
Tae Liprary ASSISTANT. 10th September, 1937. 
Dear Sir,— 


I must still disagree with Mr. Hargreaves when he maintains that he is 
able to see a Jarge number of completed courses during a year. Naturally, 
Iam in possession of all the particulars regarding the distribution of the 
courses, and I should be very surprised indeed if, during the last year or so, 
he has been able to see a representative number of courses. 

I do not think that circularizing students after they had failed in an 
examination would serve any great purpose: anyone can find something 
to complain about after he has failed. All students could be circularized 
just previous to the examinations; it could be arranged for the Editors of 
Courses to examine in detail a percentage of the marked course papers, and 
so on, BUT, if students wish for all this supervision they must be prepared to 
pay increased fees for their courses. The present courses are run at a bare 
profit, and on this point, in case any student should query the balance shown 
in the 1936 annual report, I would mention that this was a working balance 
for stationery (exercise note-books, etc.), an amount spent even before the 
report had come from the press. 

Mr. Huddy, in his letter, makes a very big mistake when he states that 
the courses are well paid for. I can assure him that each and every one of 
our tutors deserves the heart-felt gratitude of all members for the work 
they do. It would be ridiculous to suggest that they were paid for the 
work : they could probably earn more money an hour addressing envelopes. 

For very many reasons it would be hopeless to compare our courses 
with those of any of the correspondence colleges, but one fact I can state 
is that when the Committee enquired into the possibility of a correspondence 
college taking over the courses, it was made quite clear to them that as a 
minimum the fees would have to be doubled, probably trebled. If 
students are willing to pay the higher fees it stands to reason that the 
Committee would be able to effect many of the various improvements 
which they have under consideration from time to time, but which they 
find impossible from the financial point of view. 

Personally, I cannot see any good reason for continuing this correspon- 
dence, much of it being misstatements and their corrections. Again I ask 
members who have any criticism to offer regarding the courses to write to 
the Education Committee, through me. If they cannot get satisfaction 
in that way, then by all means write to the Editor of Tue Lisrary AssIsTANT, 
or bring the matter before their Divisional Committees for attention. 

Yours, etc., 
S. W. Martin. 
Hon. Education Secretary. 
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